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tory, as Philo-Judeus. ‘The man who makes the assertion is unable to 
prove it, for it is not true: and the writer in the Olive Branch is a con- +e 
temptible ignoramus for making the assertion. The only persons Ee! 
known to the literary world of the name of Philo, are— BEG 
1. Philo-Judeus. Philo the Jew, who lived at Alexandria, and who ce 
was deputed to the emperor Caligula, about the year of our lord, as it is 
called, 40. 1 do not go to encyclopedias as authority ; the book was be- 
fore me. I have just looked into Dr. Lardner’s [did the Olive Branch. 
ever hear of Dr. Lardner ?] jewish and heathen testimonies, and in v. i. 
p. 154, giving an account of the transactiuns of Pilate, at Jerusalem, he 
says, “‘ For my own part, as 1 make no doubt but Josephus’s account of 
the ensigns is true, so I think that Philo may be relied upon for the truth 
of the fact he has mentioned as happening in his own time, in Judea.” 
Hence this Philo was cotemporary with Pilate. Caligula died in the 
forty-first year of the christian era. Jesus Christ, if such a person was 
ever crucified at Jerusalem, must have been crucified at, or within a year 
or two of the very time Philo was there. Dr. Lardner doubts whether 
the fact mentioned by Philo happened before or after Christ’s crucifixion. 
Of five books composed by Philo-Judeus, two of them are “ on the evils 
suffered by the Jews, under Caius Caligula ;’’ who was emperor when 
Christ died. : 
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Mr. Editor—I really wish my antagonists were persons of some rea- 1 
sonable knowledge: it is provoking to have to reply to such contempti- ite 
ble ignorance as I observe in the “Christian Inquirer,” or “ Olive i 
Branch,” of Nov. 29, 1828, No. 23. I said I had before me a folio, 4 
published at Paris, from the press of Turneby, in the sixteenth century, aq 

purporting to be the works of Philo-Judeeus, an accredited agent of the aig 

Jews, the head of a deputation from the Jews to Caligula; who wrote he 
concerning the affairs of the Jews during the time when Jesus Christ is 4h 
supposed to kave lived. The writer in the Olive Branch says this is no ee 
proof that he is not the same Philo-Judeus who lived in the second cen- a 
tury, of whom Dr. Whitby speaks. a 

I neither know nor care what Dr. Whitby says; but I do not believe Te 
he says any such thing. J say there was no such person existing in the 4 

second century, who is known to persons conversant in ecclesiastical his- Per: 
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2. Philo-Biblius, or Philo of Byblos ; a grammarian, who wrote dur- 
ing the reign of the emperor Adrian. He translated Janconiatho’s Phe- 
nician history. Adrian died, 138. I have not Whitby’s works by me ; 
but I have no doubt this is the Philo he alludes to, who did not write 
about the Jews at all. 

3. Philo of Byzantium ; a mathematician, and military engineer, who 
wrote « considerable time before the christian era. 

4. Philo the Dialectician ; who wrote about two hundred and seventy 
years before Christ. 

5. Philo of Thyane ; a mathematician, who wrote about the year 200 
of our era. 

Now, in relation to the present controversy, who but the most illiterate 
pretender could confound Philo-Judwus with any other writer of the 
name of Philo? I may be blamed for speaking with contempt of this 
contemptible antagonist ; but it would be unfair and improper to treat 
with respect ignorance defending imposture. 

This man asks what I mean by objecting to the passage of Pliny; the 
younger, asa forgery. I gave the German critics who have committed 
themselves to the public that it is so. | have said, that of the most an- 
cient manuscripts of this writer, one only contains the passage in ques- 
tion. I will now give my own reason for deciding that the whole letter 
is spurious—But f cannot make my appeal to the paragraphist in the 
Olive Branch: he is too ignoraut to comprehend the question. I ap- 
peal, however, with confidence to persons conversant in ecclesiastical 
history. IL aver, then, as truths not to be contradicted— 

That the earliest Christians were the jewish Christians, the Ebionites 
and Nazarenes; probably the same class of persons. 

Taver that their gospel, seen by Epiphanius and Jerom, did not con- 
tain the two first chapters of Matthew. In other respects, it is supposed 
to have been Matthew’s, in the Hebrew tongue. The eariy Christians 
among the Jews, then, did not believe that Jesus Christ was any thing 
more than a mere man. They rejected with abhorrence his equality 
with God. 

The first gentile Gnostics, the Corinthians, Marcionites, &c., did not 
advance the notion that Christ was God: their gospel was the same as 
that of the Ebionites, in this respect. 

The many, the multitude, were, during three centuries at least, in full 
persuasion of the modern unitarian doctrine, in this respect. 

The Gnostics, during the three first centuries, did not venture to ad- 
vance the opinion that Christ was God, or equal with God. 

This is not an opinion distinctly maintained by any of the Antinicene 
fathers ; that is, not previous to the year 325, when the council of Nice 
was holden. 

The equality of the son with the father, was maintained by no Chris- 
tian in the time of Pliny, the younger, who wrote about the year 90, af- 
ter the birth of Christ. At this period, not only the o roddu, the multi- 
tude, but the Christians universally considered him as a man merely, or 
as a being subordinate to and inferior to God the father. The Gnosties, 
about this time, began to consider him as deuspys. 
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About all this I have no fear of contradiction from any really learned 
ecclesiastic. I state these points as settled since the great controversy 
_betiveen Priestley and his followers, on one side, and Horsley on the 
‘other. Since the bishop of St. Davids died, the controversy has been 
resumed in part by his son Horsley, the Prebend, and Belsham. The 
poiuts in dispute are now considered as fixed aud settled among the 
learned, in the way | have statedthem. No one, in the present day, will 
venture his reputation on a position so utterly untenable as that the 
Christians of Pliny’s time, or any of them, ever considered Christ as 
God, or ever spoke of him as on any equality with God. 

Pliny, in the letter in question, says the Christians were accustomed to 
meet very early in the morning, et hymnos Christo quasi deo dicere. 
Now this would have been a custom that no Christian in Pliny’s or Tra- 
jan’s time would have been guilty of: they would have regarded it with 
horror as blasphemy. The passage, therefore, is on the face of it, a 
post-nicene forgery; and ought to be set down with the other pious 
frauds of the day; with the forgery of the epistle to the Hebrews; with 
the forgery of Barnabas ; with the ietter of Agabus ; with the forty forged 
gospels; with the interpol: itions in Longinus, Josephus, Suetonius, and 
Tacitus; with the forgeries of the professors of forgery, Jerom and Eu- 
sebius ; with the Roman catholic miracles from the end of the third cen- 
tury to the present day; with the forgery in the thirty-nine articles that 
the church hath power to decide in controversies respecting matters of 


faith ; with the forgeries in the Lambeth entries, as to the succession of 
bishops, &c. &c. &c. ‘Tuere is no faith to be put in history with which 
christians have tampered. 
I have sent you this reply to the Olive Branch; but i shall not con- 
descend to notice that ignorant performance any more. 
ANOTHER LOVER OF TRUTH. 


JUDAISM, versus, CHRISTIANITY. 

Mr. Editor—As yours professes to be a free press, and 1 frequently 
observe that you advocate the right of every man to entertain what re- 
ligious opinions he pleases, and to maintain these opinions openly, £ 
hope you will permit me, a descendant of Abraham, to state what ap- 
pears to meto be a fatal objection to the truth of Christianity, and which, 
more than any other objection that can be brought forward, warrants my 
nation in continuing in their disbelief in its doetrines. I allude to the 
entire want of evidence thatthe books containing an exposition of these 
doctrines, were written by the persons whose names they bear. On the 
clearing up of this point, the whole system obviously depends ; for if its 
votaries are unable to demonstrate the authenticity of their sacred books, 
and to show that they were dictate! by the supreme being, it necessari- 
ly follows that the doctrines which they are at so much pains to promul- 
gate, are founded in imposition or error. 

Now, on the most careful perusal of the books called the ‘‘ New Testa 
ment, there is not a single sentence tobe found in it, from which it can 
be inferred that Jesus of Nazareth either committed his tenets to writing, 
or instructed his followers to doso. There is; indeed, reason for believ- 
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ing that neitlier of them were capable of this. Jesus himself is admitted 
to have been bred a carpenter, and his disciples fishermen, and of other 
professions which did not require even an ordinary education. With 
them the “ wisdom of the world was foolishness ;’ science was held in 
contempt ; and every man of seuse was despised, merely because he 
would not give up his reason, and adopt, without examination, the most 
absurd and revolting dogmas. 

The words put in the mouth of Jesus, that “he came not to destroy 
the law but to fulfil it;’* bis admitted observance of that law to-the hour 
of his death; and his uniform recognition of its precepts, are facts and 
circumstances, of themselves, sufficient to convince every unprejudiced 
mind, that he never intended our sacred books should be set asige, and 
others substituted in their place. He was well aware that they had been 
written by the express command of God, as everlasting memorials for 
the guidance of his people, and that every attempt to question their di- 
vine authority and binding nature throughout all ages, would be nothing 
short of blasphemy. Hence the extreme caution whiclr Jesus is ac- 
knowledged to have shewn on this subject, and hence the lesson which he 
thereby yave his followers, constantly to regard the law as promulgated 
on the mount, as the only “ light to their feet and lamp to their paths.” It 
is no doubt said “in the gospels,” that those divine precepts had been 
violated, and many false interpretations put on them by some of our na- 
tion. But, granting thisto have been the case, it no where appears that 
this was assigned as a reason by Jesus, for abrogating the law in toto. 
On the contrary, he most explicitly declared, that the only object he had 
in view was a reformation in the conduct of its professors. The law 
itself was “‘ holy, just and true,” which he came not to destroy, but to 
* fulfil,” by calling the attention of those who had departed from it to 
its true spirit and meaning, and not to any project he had in view of 
establishing a new religion by the substitution of another code. 

The obvious deduction from these facts is, that the books now in the 
hands of Christians are not of divine authority, and never could have 
been written by the immediate followers of Jesus. This, indeed, is put 
beyond all dispute by ecclesiastical history, from which it clearly appears 
that the gospels were the production of persons who lived many years 
after the days of the apostles, and who, in consequence of the numerous 
sects and parties into which the new religion was then divided, found it 
necessary to fabricate books, and to palm them on one or other of these 
apostles, for the purpose of supporting their own particular creed. St. 
Augustine admits (Contra Faustus, lib. 32. c. 2.) that Faustus had good 
reason for charging the early Christians with practising this deceit, when 
he asserted, that “the gospels and epistles were not written by the 
apostles, but a long time after them, by certain obscure persons, who, lest 
no credit should be given to their stories, did prefix to their writings the 
names of the apostles, and partly of those who succeeded the apostles ; 
affirming that what they wrote themselves was written by these.” Ire- 
neus (Adversus Heeres, lib. iii. chap. 17) also complained of these pious 
frauds. He says “that in order to amaze the simple, and such as are 
ignorant of the scriptures of truth, they obtrude on them an inexpressible 
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multitude of apocryphal and spurious scriptures, of their own devising.* 

I might quote a host of ancient writers in support of the same fact, were 
it not that it is put beyond all dispute by the admissions of modern wri- 
ters oncharch history. Such, however, as are curious to know more 
of this matter, will find detailed accounts of the frauds practised in the 
early periods of Christianity, by the framers of gospels, epistles, &c. in 
the writings of Origin, Tillemont, Epiphanius, Clemens Romanus, Ig- 
natius, Justin, and Clemens of Alexandria, all of whom are ranked 
among the fathers; and, (among the moderns) similar accounts may be 
seen in Dodwell’s Dissertations on Ireneus ; in the work of the profound 
Freret, entitled “‘ Examen Critique des Apologistes de la Religious Chre- 
tienne;” in the “Codex Aprocryphus Novi Testamenti,”’ published at 
Mamburg in 1719; in the elaborate and learned writings of . oland, par- 
ticularly his “* Defence of the Life of Milton ;” and in a variety of other 
celebrated works on ecclesiastical history. 

These spurious gospels and epistles were the natural consequence of 
the religion, intended to be established, being without any solid founda- 
tion. Had Jesus possessed authority to give a new revelation to man- 
kind, or had that power been conferred on any of his disciples after 
his decease, the revelation itself would have carried with it evidence of 
its divine authority. It would have had the seal of the almighty stamp- 
ed on it; uniformity and consistency would have run through all its 
pages ; and not a line nor a word could have been corrupted or counter- 
feited by impious man. But what do we find, even only a few years 
after the period in which Jesus and his apostles are said to have lived? 
Not one uniform, clear, and consistent, such as that which God gave to 
our fathers; but an almost incalculable number of gospels, epistles, acts, 
liturgies, creeds, revelations, and oracles of Sybils, every one of which 
containing doctrines opposed to, and subversive of the others. Had the 
gospel attributed to Matthew been the true history of Jesus, where was 
the use‘of the other gospels? The almighty was surely capable of re- 
vealing himself sufficiently in one history; ‘‘ but in those days there ex- 
isted not only four but fifty gospels,”’ (Collins’ Grounds and Reasons, p. 
44) all of them pretending to fidelity, and to have been the works of 
apostles, or disciples, who were inspired by heaven to proclaim the true 
faith. If these gospels had been written in as many different languages 


* [have now before me a list of these books, amounting to upwards of seventy, 
which a celebrated author (Toland) of the last century ascertained to have once e3- 
isted, by the evidence of the christian fathers, who frequently quoted them in their 
writings, but which are now destroyed. Among these early writings, I find a gospel 
attributed to each of the following persons: Peter, Andrew, James, Bartholomew, 
Philip, Thomas, Thaddeus, Matthias, Paul and Barnabas; another gospel of John, 
and of Mark, with numerous epistles, books of the nativity, doctrines, preachings, }i- 
turgies, itineraries, judgments, acts, memorials, traditions, passions, visions, narratives, 
precepts, andrevelations. In this curious list, there are no less than eight books attri- 
buted to Mary, one of which is entitled, ‘‘ The Book of the Virgin Mary, and her Mid- 
wife,” and another, “The Book of Mary, concerning the Miracles of Christ, and the 
Ring of King Solomon.”’—Jesus, also, was believed tohave been the author of seven 
books or tracts, one of which, it is said he “dropt down from heaven.” 
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as there were different people on the earth, and corresponded in all their 
parts, the reason for having so many might have been apparent. But 
this is not pretended ; while it is undeniable, that the four books after- 
ward selected from this incompreheusible mass of writings, and now re- 
ecived as authentic, contradict each other in the narration given of ‘he 
most prominent parts of the life and sayings of Jesus. Had they really 
been inspired by God, it would have been impossible that they could 
have varied, far less contradicted each other. Even were the question 
of inspiration abandoned, these contradictions would still prove fatal to 
their authenticity, because ifthe writers of these books were eye witnesses, 
as is asserted, of the events they have recorded, they would have been 

uniform in their narratives, especially in a case where the faith of 
future generations depende d so much ov the accuracy, eo nsistency, 
and intrinsic value of theirtestimony. We know of no rule by which 
the statements of four witnesses, disagreeing as to facts, can be received 
in any ordinary question. Much less ought such doubtful evidence to 
be admitted in a case where it is brought forward-to subvert the ac- 
knowledged laws of God, which he has given for an “ everlasting cove- 
nant,” and on the faithful observance of which alone the happiness of 


his people depends. Levi. 


THE CRUCIFIXION, RESURRECTION, AND ASCENSION. 
By Joan Hoututs. 


Amongst the variety of cruel punishments which have disgraced the 
annals of the legislator, and served to render the character of man more 
ferocious, is that of crucifying ; a method of execution among the Jews 
for capital crimes, at the ume of Jesus Christ. We are informed by Lip- 
sius and others who have written upon the subject, that the criminal, af- 
ter having been nailed to the cross, lingered out his life for two, three, or 
even nine days, until a loss of blood, or hunger, or the craving appetite 
of the birds or wild beast put an end to his sufferings. If any particular 
occasion occurred which forbade the body to remain on the cross, it was 
then found necessary to break the bones, in order te fulfil the sentence 
of the law, which was that of death. There are many circumstances 
respecting the punishment of Christ, which tend to prove that he did not 
die upon the cross, and if this was the case, his resurrection could not 
have been very wonderful. There is a difference in the accounts which 
the apostles give of the time he remained. on the cross. John seems to 
be the only one there, for be tells us, that Jesus spoke to the disciple 
whom he loved, whilst he was undergoing this cruel punishment; the 
rest had most prob: ably kept away for fear of the Jews. This apostle 
informs us it was about the sixth hour when Pilate delivered Jesus Christ 
to be crucified, and that soon after the ninth he gave up the ghost. Ac- 
cording to Mark, he was crucified about the third hour, but they all agree 
he died about the ninth. John likewise mentions, that Jesus carried 
the cross himself; the other apostle, that one Simon of Cerene carried 
if; John speaks of no darkness, butthe rest agree that there was dark- 
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vess over all the land, from the sixth to the ninth hour,* which is sup- 
posed to have been the time during which he was upon the cross, and 
consequently the execution lasted about three hours. ‘That Jesus should 
have been-dead in so short a time is very improbable. Pilate, when 
Joseph of Arimathea begged of him the body, likewise shewed his sur- 
prise on being informed he was dead. “Pilate marvelled if he was already 
dead,” (Mark chap. xv. 44) and the Jews convinced that criminals were 
not accustomed to become extinct in so short a time, asked permission 
to have the bones broken ; for as it was the day of preparation, t. e. the 
day before the Sabbath, which was also a high day, and on which the 
bodies were not permitted to remain, they were to be taken down from 
the cross.that evening. 

That Jesus might have fallen into a swoont from the pain he suffered, 
is very probable, and no doubt that was the case, for the two thieves cru- 
cified with him were alive, they even appear te have been so little affect- 
ed by the punishment, as to have been ableto converse and rail at him, 
It often happens, that even when criminals have received a more excru- 
ciating punishment, as that of the rack, upon which all the bones 
of the extremities are broken, they live many hours after being placed 
upon the wheel, for as the legs and arms are not immediately necessary 
to life, the breaking of then does not so very soon deprive them of ex- 
istence. 

Another circumstance is, whether the feet of Jesus were nailed to the 
cross? It is still doubtiul if in that age it was the custom to nail them, 
for as there was a notch upon the cross on which the feet{ might rest, 
binding them was found to answer the purpose (Simmons Christologie, 
p- 63.) According to the apostle John, Thomas would not believe, ua- 
til he had seen in his hands the print of the nails, but the feet are not 
spoken of. (John xx. 25)|| Supposing the feet of Jesus to have been nail- 
ed to the cross, in that case, the injury done to the constitution could not 
in the space of three hours, have been so great as the amputation of an 
arm, nor could it have deprived the body of life. 

With respect to the wound in the side of Jesus, as we do not know 
what kind of a wound it was, there is no giving any judgment about it. 
It is only mentioned by one apostle, who informs us it was done that the 
scripture might be fulfilled. ‘“* They shall look upon him whom they 
pierced.” (John xix. 34, 36, 37) This part of the scripture, how- 
ever, has not been fulfilled, for the Jews who pierced him, have not 
looked upon him even to this day; as to the blood and water which flow- 


* Mr. Gibbon remarks, that neither Seneca, nor the elder Pliny, mention the pre- 
ternatural darkness of the passion, although it was the darkest phenomenon which the 
mortal eye has ever been witness to. 

+ Riem das reinere Christentum, &c. a very ingenious and curious work. 

¢ The cross upon which Jesus suffered is said by authors to have been the crux im- 
missa, and the notch upon which the feet was placed, was called the suppedaneum. 

|| With respect to the hands and feet mentioned by Luke, whoever reads the passage 
will find (Luke xxiv. 37, 44) that Jesus only applies them to convince his disciples, 
who had taken him for a ghost, that he was composed of flesh and bones, and not as 
having the impression of the nails; he then eat some boiled fish andsome honey comb, 
to convince them still farther of his material existence. 
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ed from it, if it was seen by the same apostle who wrote the Revelation, 
and which is cer:ainly a master piece of the wonderful, it will cease to 
be miraculous on calling to mind who was the spectator ; teaving, however, 
this short digression to some more learned and ingenious commentator, 
who may in future travel over this fair ground, | shall return to the thread 
of the discourse. 

When Jesus was supposed to have been dead, for it must have been 
very difficult for those who were present, considering who they were, to 
have distinguished a swoon from a real death on the cross, Joseph of 
Arimathea, a counsellor and friend of Jesus (“ who also waited for the 
kingdom of God,”” Mark xv. 24) went and obtained permission of Pi- 
late to have the body, and he with another intimate acquaintance of 
Jesus, called Nicodemus, wrapped it in clean linen and put it into a new 
sepulchre belonging to Joseph, and in his private garden. It was ne- 
cessary to make the presence of a burial that the people might not have 
any suspicion; but at the same time there is no doubt but Joseph and 
Nicodemus would make use of every means in their power to bring him 
to himself again as soon as pussible, and it is highly probable that Jesus 
left the tomb that same night, and of course would be kept concealed by 
Nicodemus, for on the Monday morning following -he was so far recov- 
ered as to be able to stand, and even to walk. 

The day after his execution, the priests and the pharisees knowing 
Jesus had said he should rise the third day, and suspecting his disciples 
would steal him by night, to verify the prophecy of his being risen again, 
desired Pilate to let them seal up the sepulchre, and place a watch by it, 
which Matthew informs us was accordingly done. But the time was 
past in which it could answer the intended purpose. Whether Pilate se- 
cretly assisted Jesus or not, is difficult to determine, it is certain, how- 
ever, he did every thing in his power to save him, and as his influence 
was very great, it is very natural he would bestow a part of it upon a man 
whom he had just before pronounced innocent. 

To be continued. 
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UNITED STATES MAIL. 


Great efforts are now making by the fanatics in this priest-ridden ci- 
ty, to obtain subscriptions to a memorial intended to be presented to con- 
gress, against running the United States mail on Sunday. We do not 
think it requires the gift of prophesy to foretell that a measure, which, if 
carried into effect, would paralize the government itself, to say nothing 
of its unconstitutionality, will not meet the sanction of our national le- 
gislative body. [tis well known that all applications of this kind, whe- 
ther to congress or to state representatives, originate with a few individ- 
vals, who, from interested motives, or from a desire to obtain popularity, 
assume the garb of religion, knowing that under this sanctified mask, 
they have a better chance of succeeding with the credulous, than if they 
were to appeal to the good sense of their fellow citizens. Under the pre- 
tence of sanctifying a day, for the observance of which no other autho- 
rity can be given than the edict of a Roman emperor, whose sole object 
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it was to set apart a certain portion of time to the worship of the sun ; 
and forgetting that a large portion of the inhabitants of this country re- 
ject that authority, and contend that the seventh, and not the first day of 
the week, is the only sabbath appointed by God, and the only day which 
they can couscientiously observe as holy time, our modern saints, in 
the true puritanical spirit, have the modesty to demand of congress the 
enactment of a law by which every man who does not implicitly sub- 
scribe to their creed, shall be proceeded against as a criminal What is 
this but an attempt to revive those intolerant laws once existing in these 
states, which were happily got rid of by the revolution; and by which 
the tyrants of Europe cousign their subjects to the flames who are bold 
enough to dispute their divine rights, and the infallibility of the priest- 
hood? We should consider it a libel on the understandings of those 
whose province it is to frame our laws, if we could for a moment sup- 
pose them capable of such an outrage upon common sense. We are 
aware that an array of names will be obtruded on their notice, to induce 
them to listen to the wishes of the few who have originated the applica- 
tion. But we also know that the greater part of the subscribers to the 
memorial, are indifferent as to its result; that they have put down their 
names to get rid of importunity; and that they would to-morrow, if ap- 
plied to, sign a counter memorial, from the same motives. It is in vain 
to deny the fact, that although a great majority of our citizens are led, 
some to keep up appearances, some from interested motives, and others 
on account of family connexions, to give their countenance to the pre- 
vailing superstition; there are ninty-nine of every hundred who would 
be glad of an opportunity to throw off the priestly yoke, and to aid in 
diffusing liberal principles. | We do not, however, regret the step taken 
on this occasion by the superstitionists, because an open avowel of their 
sentiments enables the decerning to counteract their projects. Their 
covert machinat-ons it is almost impossible to defeat. But when they 
stand forward, and without disguise avow their intentions, it requires no 
great effort to expose their unprincipled conduct, although they may for 
a time contrive, by an affectation of piety, to conceal their real motives 
frgm general observation. 


Reaction.—However indifferent the inhabitants of this city may be as 
to the encroachments meditated on our liberties, by an arrogant priest- 
hood, we observe with pleasure that in the western part of this state, our 
fellow citizens, fully alive to the threatened danger, are adopting prompt 
and efficient measures to avert the evil. We believe it is pretty gene- 
rally known, that the proprietors of the “ pioneer line of stages,” lately 
established betwixt Albany and Buffalo, applied to the postmaster-gene- 
ral to obtain the contract for conveying.the mails on the line of the grand 
canal. It has even been asserted, notwithstanding all their cant about 
the “ violation of the sabbath,” that they offered to forward the mail on 
that “ holy day” rather than lose the employment. But the postmaster 
having refused to take the contract from the old and faithful servants of 
the public, the ire of the saints became roused to such a degree that 
they swore they would have him turned out of office. On cool re- 
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flection, however, they perceived that this might not be so easy a task as 
they had at first imagined ; and, therefore, they concluded that it would 
be the wisest course to petition against allowing stages’of any descrip- 
tion to run on the ** sabbath.” 

On the first movemenst indicating the intentions of these fanatics, the in- 
habitants of Rochester held a public meeting, at which only one feeling 
prevailed a: to the audacity of the attempt, and a counter memorial was 
agreed to. The following report of the proceedings we copy from one 
of our daily papers. We trust the example will be followed nat only in 
other parts of this state, bu‘ throughout the union. The question 1s not 
of a local nature, but involves the unalienable rights of every citizen of 
this great republic :— 


A public meeting was held at Rochester on the 9th inst. at which 
Wm. B. Rochester was chairman, and A. M. Schermerhorn, secretary, 
when the following resolutions were adopted, and a large committee 
was appointed to transmit the same, together with a memorial on the 
subject, to the postmaster general. 


Resolved, That we consider it the duty of every citizen, to abstain 
from all servile labour on Sunday, but when his duties do not interfere 
with the rights of others, we hold that for the omission to perform this 
duty, he is responsible to the laws of his «ountry and his God. 

Whereas we have been informed that efforts have been made to stop 
the transportation of the United States mail through this section of the 
country on Sunday, by representing to the postmaster-general, that a 
large portion of the respectable and business part of our citizens were 
opposed to its transportation on that day. 

Therefore resolved, That we are in favour of having the mail brought 
to Rochester every day i in the week, believing that the “business transac- 
tions of our citizens would be materially injured by the stoppage of in- 
telligence one day in seven. 

Resolved, That the persons who made the aforesaid representation to 
the postmaster-general has imposed upon that officer, by stating the 
desires of a vory few citizens, instead of the wishes of the active and bu- 
siness part of our population. ° 

Resolved, That we consider al] attempts, by association of individuals 
to produce an observance of any religious or moral duty, by pains or 
penalties, or by an agreement among the associates to withdraw their 
business or patronage from such of our citizens as do not come into their " 
views, as impolitic and unchristian. 

Resolved, That the only legitimate way to bring about any moral or 
religious reformation, i is by enlightening the unde standing and unprov- 
ing ‘the heart; and that any compulsory measures, which “have for their 
object sucha result, betray the weakness if not the wickedness of their 
authors. 

Resolved, That we will not in our business transactions, hereafter pa- 
tronize any individual who continues his connexion with any society 
or association which proposes to enforce the better observance of the 
lord’s day or the performance of any religious or moral duty, by pains or 
penalties, or by agreement to withhold business from such of our citi- 
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zens as do not come into the views or measurse of such associations or 
society. 












Free Press Association Dehating Society A committee appointed ik 
for the purpose, having drawn up rules and regulations for governing +n 
a Debating Society, i immediate connexion with the Free Press As- ae 
sociation, and these rules and regulations liaving been approved of, the rae} 
first debate will take place im the Marlborough hotel, corner of Hester ihe 
st.and Bowery, on Sunday (to-morrow) the 28 inst., at half past six ae 
o’clock in the evening. T he question then to be discussed, is Bay 

Whether a revelation by a supreme being has ever been niide to man ; 7 
and if so, what are the evidences? He | 
All persons who attend may take part in the debate, provided they phe 
conform to the rules and regulations. i 


The admission to the first debate will be free; but tickets to all the 
subsequent debates, price three cents each, will be issued—ladies ad- et 
mitted gratis. ay 









Public Lectures.—T he meetings of the Free Press Association for pub- P| 
lic lectures on philosophical and theological subjects, are now held in ta 
the Marlborough hotei, corner of Hester-st. and Bowery, every Sunday ip 

+ 






afternoon, at three o’clock precisely. te 
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TO.OUR PATRONS. 

As we are now approaching the third year of our editorial labours, we 
hope it will not be deemed intrusive if we should remind our patrons of 
the necessity of being punctual in fulfilling their engagements. Our re- ae 
ceipts do not yet exceed the expenditure of our est: blishment, though ey 
we have every reason to believe that the period is not far distant when 
the amount of our subscriptions will afford us some renumeration for our 
exertions. 

The difficulties we have had to encounter in the management of a 
journal so unpopular as ours is, can only be imagined by those who 
have been placed in a similar situation. But amidst all that we have 
suffered through the machinations of the superstitionists—notwithstand- 
ing hope itself has sometimes become extinct, from the inadequacy of 
our pecuniary means, we have never entertained the idea of abandoning 
our post—never, for a single moment, felt a disposition to relax in our ef- 
forts to burst the fetters by which an arrogant and unprincipled priest- 
hood has contrived to subjugate the human mind. And if our friends 
show, by their promptness in paying their subscriptions, that they are 
actuated by the same zeal which has led us, at all risks, to brave the fury 
of these spiritual tyrants, we entertain no doubt of being able to render 
their present pernicious influence completely abortive. 

It is known that the terms on which we publish the Correspondent are 
for country subscribers to pay one years subscription, and for those re- 
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siding in town, siz months subscription, in advance, besides postage. 
Unless these terms are complied with, it must be evident that more is re- 
quired of us than is just. We now devote our time and talents gratui- 
tously to the cause; the least, therefore, that can be expected from those 
who feel interested in our prosperity, is to supply the means, which, by 
their engagement, they are bound to furnish, in order to enable us to 
proceed without embarrassment. We should regret to be compelled to 
discontinue sending our paper to any of our subscribers; but this will be 
unavoidable if they should appear indifferent as to its success¢ 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE EDINBURGH ZETETIC SOCIETY’S SHORTER CATECHISM. 


Question. Does the word god convey to the human mind an idea of a 
reality ! 

Answer. Only when the idea it conveys refers to the great incompre- 
hensible power, whose agency directs the atom, and controls the aggre- 
gate of matter. 

Q. Is the existence of this power a subject of doubt? 

A. It is the most certain of all demonstrable truths, and can neither 
be denied nor disputed. ' 

Q. Is it not generally supposed that the existence of this power is de- 
nied or disputed by atheists ? 

A. This notion is pretty general ; but it is entertained either because 
they have not made themselves rightly understood, or because the people 
have been misled and deceived (through ignorance or intention) by those 
whose duty it was to instruct them. 

Q. Where do atheists get their knowledge of God? 

A. From the visible works of creation, which can neither be sup- 
pressed, subverted, nor disputed. These are open to the senses of all; 
for wherever we turn our eyes, we are met by objects calculated to in- 
spire our minds with feelings of the deepest admiration. In thinking, 
for instance, of the animalcule that dwell upon a leaf, or that swim about 
ina drop of water, when we consider the smallness of the various mem- 
bers and organs of sense which these may possess, in common with lar- 
ger animals, a small fly will become, in the contrast, an object of mag- 
nitude. On the other hand, when we contemplate the immense magni- 
tude of the heavenly bodies, and the room they occupy in space, the 
earth on which we dwell becomes a small object, even in the solar sys- 
tem; while this system, in its turn, sinks into insignificance when con- 
trasted with the heavenly bodies that are visible around it. And all these, 
again, may be as a single speck in the universe, when contrasted with 
the innumerable host which, in all probability, continue to roll in barmo- 
ny throughout the regions of unlimited space. 

Q. Is it from the contemplation of such objects that we can best ac- 

quire a knowledge of God ? 
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A. This is a point upon which the world is divided in opinion, and 
upon which no individual has any just title to dictate for another. But 
we know that in other cases, those individuals who receive their ideas 
from personal observation, are less liable to be deceived than those who 
rely altogether on traditionary accounts of others. 

Q. When we contemplate the magnitude of the works of creation, can 
any description surpass the reality 4 

A. The globe which we inhabit is to us an object of stupendous mag- 
nitude—greater than our ideas can comprehend ; and containing an ex- 
panse which our eyes could not survey, although the whole span of our 
present existence was devoted to this purpose alone. I[t therefore ap- 
pears, from what has been already said, that in trying by words to give 
an adequate idea of the whole, the reality, in point of magnitude, must 
exceed all description. 

@. When we contemplate the wisdom which is manifested in these 
works, can any description surpass the reality? 

A. When we look at a fish in the water, or a bird in the air—when 
we survey the mechanism of the human figure, with all its various or- 
gans—when we consider the wonderful adaption of these for thgir va- 
rious purposes—when we contemplate the order and harmony of the 
spheres—indeed, wherever we turn our eyes, we are met by objects 
which force the conviction on our minds, that human language can give 
no description which will bear a comparison with the visible realities 
which every where surround us. 

Q. Can any description of the benevolence which is manifested in 
these works, exceed the reality ? 

A, When we contemplate the beauty of the works of creation, and 
the pleasure which the human mind is calculated to receive from the end- 
less variety. which is continually passing before us—when we see that 
even the seasons are calculated to give us pleasure as they change— 
when we know that man is formed by nature to be the friend of man— 
and that the only real happiness which a human being can enjoy on 
earth, proceeds from the consciousness of being instrumental in promot- 
ing the happiness of others—we are compelled to admire the kindness 
and bedevolence which are manifested in the laws that govern our na- 
ture. And though the world is divided in opinion concerning the origin 


of evil, yet all must acknowledge that at least nine-tenths of it are pro- . 


duced by the ignorance and errors of man; while the remainder, per- 
haps, may be requisite to increase our relish for that which is good. 

. Upon what principles do individuals shut their eyes ugainst these 
realities, to pore upon traditionary descriptions ¢ 

A. The human mind, as formed by nature, is liable to receive any im- 
pressions that may be made upon it; and when the minds of individuals 
are impressed in infancy, with the notion that it is their interest and*their 
duty to act in this way, they generally continue through life to oppose 
the clearest dictates of reason and common sense. 

Q. Do the traditionary accounts of the works which individuals as- 
cribe to the great creating power of the universe, resemble those which 
come under our daily observation ? 

A. Every nation has a collection of traditionary accounts, peculiar to 
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itself; and these accounts are seldom respected and regarded beyond 
the limits of their own districts; as each nation uniformly rejects and 
despises the traditionary descriptions which are held in_ estimation by 
other nations. All these descriptions contain truth and error, united in 
a greater or lesser degree. They are true so far as they correspond with 
the realities which come under our observation, and erroneous so far as 
they are at variaice with these realities. 

Q. Do individuals consider it their duty to force impressions upon the 
minds of their infant children, which are at variance with these realities? 

A. Some individuals not only act in this way themselves, but they 
consider it their duty to abuse and persecute al] those who-call in ques- 
tion the wisdom or propriety of such proceedings. 

Q. Must not all deviations from these realities be injurious to the true 
character of God ? 

A. Though this is conspicuously self-evident, yet it so happens that 
even the wisest of nations have hitherto been taught to consider sacred, 
several accounts which are directly opposed to “our ideas of wisdom, 


goodness, and greatness. 
To be continued. 


Free discussion.—The words free discussion seem to strike the mind 
instinctively, as every man’s natural right, as much as to speak, to move, 
to feed, or to clothe the body ; but though itis the most simple, the most 
easily comprehended, and most im portant of all rights, it has never existed 
in conjunction with a priest or monarch ; in fact it never yet had existed 
among mankind. It is undeniable that man derives from his powers of 
speech all those advantages which he possesses above other animals; it 
follows, that as that power of speech is improved by the practice of dis- 
cussion, and since it cannot otherwise be improved, his advantage will 
increase in a ratio with the extent of the discussions he can practice ; 
and unlimited discussion will generate unlimited advantages, whereby to 
improve the condition of the human race, its prevention has been the 
chief cause of all their miseries and mutual barbarities. It is a first 
principle. Every man should support aud fully understand it, as every 
other principle contingent to the social condition of mankind is affected 
by it: its practice and support generates all good ; its neglect is followed 
by incalculable and inconceivable evils. 

One can scarcely think it possible that any man can look in the face 
of another and say that free discussion.is an improper practice. Simple 
as is the sound and meaning of free discussion, it is beyond all measure 
and comparison the most important question that ever was debated in 
any society or assemblage of men. It is the foundation of ali individual, 
all social, all rational, all human good! What a field for honesty to 
display itself in! What a field for courage! What a field for literary 
ability ! What a field for all the powers, the graces, the utility of oratory ! 
What a question for the unanimous approbation of the legislature! 
What can be so simple! So prodigious! So comprehensive! So incom- 
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prehensible, as to extent of good’ So concise! So extensive! What 
other question can be devised that embraces in the same manner and ef- 
fect all individual with all general interests! No man can stand before 
his fellow and say: ‘I shall receive a moral wrong from the practice of 
free discussion.””’ No man can say and prove that it is calculated to 
produce injury even upon the smallest or most confined scale. It is Li- 
berty’s weapon: Virtue’s shield: the bad man’s terror, and the good 
man’s hope. 


. 


Religion and Philosophy—As philosophy increases religion de- 
creases ; but philosophy increases permanently only with the increase of 
knowledge ; and therefore the increase of knowledge may be considered 
a proper criterion by which to judge of the decrease of religion. The 
rapid spread of knowledye occasioned by our modern systems of educa- 
tion, cannot fail to have a great effect. We can daily witness the pro- 
gress made: forty years since a scientific man, who merely advocated 
the first step to infidelity, unitarianism, had his house demolished, and 
was driven from the country by areligious mob ; now deism is advocated 
before respectable audiences unmolested, and liberal works published as 
openly as religious tracts. 

Sects of religion have often risen very rapidly ; the Mahomedan faith 
had its millions of supporters during the first century of its propagation ; 
but philosophy cannot succeed in the same way: it is nourished by a 
scarce commodity—by knowledge; not, like religion, by ignorance. 
But the slow growth promises permanency. Religions spring up one 
season and bear fruit, and the next season die, like annual plants: phi- 
losophy may be likened to. the sturdy oak, the growth of which is im- 
perceptible, but which remains after hundreds of generations of the short 
livedthings which surround it have passed away. 

There is this particular difference between religion aud philosophy ; 
the former appeals to the psssions, the latter toreasovn. Where one man 
is governed by reason, a thousand are governed by their passions ; hence 
it is that religions make rapid progress, and that knowledge, free from pre- 
judices, is confined to a slow and imperceptible growth, which can be re- 
cognized only by comparing one age with another. ‘To have denied the 
divinity of Christ, two hundred years since, would have sent aman to the, 
stake in England; a hundred years since it would have sept a man to the 
pillory, now it is tolerated by law. Here the progress is evident, altho’ 
made by such slow advances as to be scarcely perceptible during any 
short period. But in all this, there is nothing to dishearten the well- 
wisher of mankind ; quite the contrary. The philanthropist, although 
he cannot reasonably hope to see the bulk of mankind withdrawn from 
superstition and prejudice, is assured that his exertions will not fail to 
forward this important object in a partial degree; and he knows that 
what is effected, however much orlittle it might be, is a permanent addi- 
tion to the happiness of his kind. 
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EDUCATION.—MINERVA INSTITUTION. 
No. 159 MOTT-STREET, (NEAR BROOME,) 
Under the Immediate Direction and Superintendance of Misses Houston and Hail, 


This Institution is now open for the reception of pupils. The principals assure their 
friends and the public, that no pains will be spared to render this establishment equal to 
any Institution of the kind in this city. 

The genera! course of instruction will embrace Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography, Rhetoric, Astronomy with the use of the Globes, Botany, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Ancient, Modern, and Natural History ; the French Language, Music, Drawing, 
Velvet Painting, and Needle Work in all its branches. . 

Scientific Lectures will be delivered occasionally. 

t}t Terms made known on application at the School. 


FREE PRESS TRACT FUND. 

The object contemplated by creating this fund, is to counteract the demoralizing 
effect which the circulation of religious tracts must have on the community. By 
sending forth writings of a nature suited to open the eyes of the world to the deception 
practised upon them—to give birth to reflection, and to lead to a rational train of think- 
ing—it is not doubted but that one liberal tract, while it will be read far more exten- 
sively, will have a more powerful effect in rendering mankind better and ha pier, 
than fen thousand of those religious productions, with which the country is inundated, 
and which, there is every reason to believe, are loathed by four fifths of the in- 
habitants. 

Subscribers of $1, will be entitled to 1000 pages; being ten pages for one cent 

A donation of $10 will entitle the donator to 500 pages annually, during life. A 
donation of #5, to 250 pages annually, during life. 

Orders to be addressed to the agent, Mr. GEORGE HOUSTON, Free Press Tract 
Depository, 6 William-street New-York. 


AGENTS FOR THE CORRESPONDENT. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. John Turner. Cincinnati, O. Mr. Robert L. Jennings. 
Paterson, N. J. Mr. Robert Chiswell. Kendal, O. Mr. Matthew Macey. 
Red Hook, N. Y. Erastus Marshal. Dover, N. H. Joseph Lawton. 
Utica, N. Y. D. J. Morris. Hudson. N. Y. Moses Younglove. 
Salina, N. Y. J. Curtis. Wilmington, De. Henry Heald. 
Geddisburg, N. Y. R. 8. Orvis. Rochester, N. Y. E. Geddens. 
Laurenceburg, In. J. Perceval. Syracuse, N. Y. Joseph Savage. 


The friends of liberal principles throughout the United States, are respectfully re- 
quested to accept of the Agency of the Correspondent. Three volumes are now 
completed, and setts can be had from the commencement, at the original Subscrip- 
tion price, [$1 50, a volume.] 

The following works are sold at the Office of the Correspondent : 

Ecce Homo; or a Critical Inquiry into the History of Jesus of Nazareth, 12mo. bds. 
75 cents—bound and gilt, $1. 

.. Voxrney’s Ruins or Emprmes ; with the Law or Narure ; a new translation, with 
plates, Svo, bound and gilt, $1 25. 
_  AGg or Reason, pocket edition, with plates, 37 1-2 cents. 

Tue Gop or tHE Jews anp Curistians ; embellished with a correct likeness—25 
cents. 

View of the Metaphysical and Physiological Arguments in favor of Materialism—25 
cents. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Materialism—25 cents. 

*.*In the Press, and shortly will be published, Voltaire’s Philosophical Dietion- 
ary, in one volume, 12mo. embellished with a portrait of the author 


The CORRESPONDENT is published by GEORGE HOUSTON, & CO., at 
No. 6 William-street, nearly opposite Beaver-street, at THREE DOLLARS per annum, 
in advance. 


Grorce Hovstoy, Jr., Printer, No. 159 Mott-street, near Broome. 














